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ILLUSTRATIONS OF ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY EROM THE CELTIC LANGUAGES. 



Although a few learned men hare long seen and acknowledged the connexion between the Celtic 
and other Indo-European tongues, it is only of late years that the fact has been generally acknow- 
ledged. For this, I believe, we are indebted rather to foreigners than to our own countrymen : 
for Vallanoey and Betham have probably been rather fanciful at times than practical ; and the more 
sober and systematic labours of Lhuyd, though occasionally referred to, seem generally unknown 
or forgotten. Otherwise, it would have been impossible for such gross ignorance to have prevailed 
so long on this subject. For, although no part of his work is devoted exclusively to etymological 
resemblances, the rules he gives for the changes of letters, with sufficient examples, and the copious 
comparative vocabularies of the Celtic dialects among themselves, and in connexion with Latin and 
occasionally Greek, with his appendix of words of daily and ancient use among several European 
languages, afford an ample and stable foundation to inquirers on this interesting subject. 

Grammatical forms appear the most convincing proofs of affinity between languages, as also the 
personal pronouns and numerals; but as they have been already learnedly handled by foreign 
authors, and by Dr. Hincks, of Killyleagh, (who is still, I believe, investigating the pronouns, and 
tracing them even to what may be called the primitive tongue), I shall confine myself to a simpler, 
yet not uninteresting or unconvincing branch of etymology — an endeavour to show that in many 
words the claims of tho Celtic have been overlooked, to the detriment not merely of learning, to 
which I can make no pretensions, but of etymology, as based on sound principles of comparison 
with cognate languages, and on common sense. I shall not take the words observed on in alpha- 
betical order, or endeavour to treat them systematically; but merely as I find them in lists which 1 
have made from time to time; and in the cases where they are mentioned by others I shall quote 
the authorities, as far as I am aware of them — although in numerous instances I have relied on my 
own investigation, without preferring, however, claims to originality, which I could not do without 
far more extensive knowledge than I possess of the previous discoveries of other inquirers. 

Mob. — The word Mob is generally derived from the Latin mobilis, moveable; and the "mobile 
vulgus" of Horace is thought a clincher of this merely fanciful etymology. The real origin, however, 
is the Latin Popuhca, through the Welsh Poll, which becomes, in regimine, Mhobl, as in "Yrhwn a 
fugeilia fy mhobl Israel," " That shall rule my people, Israel" (Matt., o. ii. v. 6). So that Mob, 
contracted or corrupted from Mhobl, (and observe that it must be so, from the absurd mobil~is,J is 
the same as people and populace, with the latter of which it is almost identical in its contemptuous 
signification: public is another form. The origin in Greek is possibly the redoubled form of plea, 
to fill; compare hoi polloi; to plethos; the multitude. 
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Grouse. — We need not be surprised to find this bird's name derived from a word meaning, 
heath : in "Welsh, grng, (grig, in Shropshire); and grugiar, heath-fowl, or grouse. There seems to be 
another form aigrug, — grugos, which, by dropping the middle g, as in lig, lye, will give the English 
word. The )iVelsh g frequently interchanges as an initial with the Irish /, so that fraoeh, in Irish, is 
"heath," and leads us on to ereike, Gr.; erica, Lat.; but which languages have dropped or added 
the initial, T do not pretend to know. 

Apron. — This word is "Welsh JroM-liain, Irish 5ro»-eadaoh, breast or belly-cloth. It seems 
cognate with Latin frons, or /ore-part of anything. 

Hose, hosier, hosiery. — Welsh coes, the leg; Irish cos, the foot : hence, applied to leg and foot- 
coverings; the old pants and stockings were in one piece. The cognates in Gr. and Lat. axepous, pes. 
All scholars are aware of this change of initial : the Welsh, however, frequently retains the p of the 
classic tongues, when the Irish has e, as in Lat. pJuma, "W. pluf, Ir. clumh. The word galligaskin is 
merely a corruption of Welsh golo-goesgyn, or cover- shank. The reader will find very learned expla- 
nations of this word, if ho prefers them, in several dictionaries ; compare the gasfons of a horse, 
the Lat. coxa, Fr. cuisse. From "Welsh golochi, to "protect, cover," we seem to obtain cloke, clog, 
and Fr. galoche. 

Hackle, hatchel, German hechel, seem explained by Irish fiaeail, meaning a tooth, also perhaps 
cognate with fang, and A.S. fengan, to catch, originally perhaps, in the mouth. As to the change 
of/ into h, it is not uncommon between "Welsh and Irish, Latin and Spanish; hence, we have Eng- 
lish hay, Sp. heno, Lat. fcenum. 

Irish coca, a boat, Welsh, ewe, give coxswain. It is sarprising that "Webster, who mentions these 
words at the word cock-boat, does not allude to them at cockswain, edition of 1852, by Goodrich. 

Colly dog (or as it is called in the north, CdlyJ, is in Irish cuileann, a whelp; in Armoric, colen qui, 
little dog, as qui is evidently "Welsh ct, a dog (Lat. eanisj; cuileann and colen seem allied to German 
klein little; whelp seems to be Hebrew klb. (whence calebj, a dog. 

The Irish geal, white, bright, would lead us perhaps too far; it seems cognate with Gr, gala, 
milk: whence galaxy; Lat. gelu (?) frost (i.e. rime); English jelly; compare Irish gealaoh, the moon; 
Eng. yellow; perhaps Gr. gelao, to smile or laugh, when the face brightens; with numerous others. 

The English laugh, German lachen, seems cognate with Greek gelao. The Anglo-Saxon hlihan 
retains the g in the aspirate, and the Gothic Maghan, is still nearer. Perhaps, however, the Hebrew 
loo, to mock, deride, as given by Parkhurst, may be preferred as the root. 

Irish main, the neck; rnuing, a mane; "Welsh mung, neck, or mane. Tbis Celtic Word seems 
to me explanatorynot only of the English mane, but also of the Greek manos, a necklace, and maniakes, 
" a golden necklace, or armlet worn by the Celts" (Polyb. ii. 29. 8 Donnegan), Irish tnuinee, collar, 
necklace, or armlet. Latin monile was too evidently connected withlrish muineal (another foimof muinj, 
to be overlooked; but I am not aware of the others, or the Hebrew, or rather Chaldee, mux, "torques," 
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"a wreath, necklace, collar," having been observed. The Semitic verb not existing, the Celtic muin, 
neck, seems the oldest form of the root. Gilchrist gives the very Chaldee letters, in the Hindu- 
Persic, " mun-ha, rosary, bead, nape," the last certainly, the others probably, connected with the 
neck. The Armoric form is moue, a horse's mane. I shall only add that the derivations of mane, 
given by Junius, (who saw, however, some connexion with manosj Skinner, Webster, and Richardson, 
are most unsatisfactory, not to say absurd. "Whence muin, itself is derived, I cannot at present con- 
jecture: some of your correspondents will perhaps be able to inform us. 

The next Celtic word, tending to explain, as I imagine, the English lavish, sleeve, glove, 
is the Irish lamh (pr. lam J, and in Welsh Haw, a hand. The Irish for glove is lamhan, in the 
simplest form; the Welsh for sleeve, llawes, pi. llewys. It will be no difficulty to any reader of the 
Journal to find that * is prefixed in English and cognate dialects; and as for g, in g-love (the Cornish 
form for hand being lovj, I suppose a comparison of glow and low, a flame; gleam, glimmer, and Latin 
lumen; glib, Dutch lubben, "castrare;" will satisfy reasonable etymologists. Others may prefer 
the derivation of glove from to cleave, as generally given, though it is very doubtful whether gloves 
were originally cloven at all, or at least not more than to admit the thumb. The Dutch lob, a ruffle, 
is cognate. As to sleeve, Skinner give3 Belgio sloeve, a covering, which Richardson, more suo, trans- 
mogrifies into Dutch shove, neither of which I have been fortunate enough to discover. But even 
were there such a word, it would be too general; sleeve and glove in most languages referring to 
hand or arm, and not merely to any covering. Lavish, in Welsh, is llawhir, or long-handed, like 
the Spanish manilargo and manicorto, large and short-handed, for liberal and illiberal; and the 
English open-handed and close-fisted. But though these words are undoubtedly Celtic, they seem 
also to be Gothic, as given by Jamieson at the word lufe, or loof: he says — "Moes. G. Ufa, Su. G. 
lofwe. Isl. loofve, vola manus," but does not allude to the Celtic term, which seems the older, as 
meaning the hand, not merely the palm, subdivisions of bodily organs being probably of late origin. 
Whether lawing dogs (i.e. cutting off balls of the fore-feet), claw (like Gr. chile, from cheirj, lame, 
originally hand-crippled, or some of them, be not cognate, I leave to the reader, not wishing 
to be tedious. 

There is a very obscure word, used only in Scotland, viz. — Hogmanay, about which Jamieson 
appears to have known literally nothing. He defines it in his dictionary — " 1 . the last day of the year; 
2. the entertainment given to a visitor on this day, or a gift conferred on those who apply. The origin 
is quite uncertain." It may appear great presumption in me to correct Jamieson ; but in my own defence 
I must premise that, in many instances, he seems to he totally ignorant of Celtic words, and i3 always, 
in such cases, sailing away to Iceland for some very far-fetched derivation, while the Gaelic was under 
his very nose. Hogmanay should never be used, as I imagine, without adding Night. It was a custom 
in Scotland, and may be still, to kiss women on the last night of the old year, on the stroke of 12 
o'clock particularly. This was done even in the streets, and probably led to many quarrels; and in 
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some instances, miners, colliers, and others, insisted on this privilege in gentlemen's houses, and wew 
only bought off with money or whiskey. I therefore think it highly probable that this word is a 
corruption of the Gaelic pogadh mnai, or kissing of women, and that Hogmanay-night means 
women-kissing night. It is very strange, certainly, that neither Jamieson, a Scotchman, nor Micol, 
another, alludes to this custom; but it only proves their ignorance in this respect, as I can vouch 
from good information for its having been the practice in my own day, though I have not personally 
witnessed the performance. I think something similar occurs in Ireland occasionally, at parties or 
dances on that mid-night, though not to the same extent. 

Another Gaelie word (as I take it to be), which has bothered Jamieson, is Maflum, for which, as 
usual, he is off to Iceland and the Suio-Gothic, and tells us gravely that flim, Isl. means " irri&io," 
and flimma, Su. G. "illudere;" he throws Ua overboard entirely, and defines the word a sham or 
illusion. Now, surely this is nothing but the Irish *nd Scottish Gaelic, bladh folamh, or empty 
flattery? used to deceive, a mere sham, void of truth. Folamh is evidently the English hollow, and 
connected, possibly, with flam and flimsy: if so, it serves as a bridge between them, and shows the 
unexpected connexion between words apparently remote. 

I may mention the curious fact that the term CoUannon is Welsh; in that Celtic dialect it is spelled 
cawl cenin, and means leek-pottage; but as cawl also means, as in other languages, cole-root, hail, or 
cabbage, we may consider the double word as a combination of leek and cabbage, to which Paddy, 
in a moment of inspiration, added the potato. A lump of butter crowns the excellent and nutritive 
dish. Cenin, "leeks," is the plural; eeninen, a single leek: it is perhaps cognate with unio, and Eng. 
onion, c prefixed, but is easily derivable in Welsh from cen, meaning scales, or shin, which is per- 
haps the same, as we find in Gr. iutos, and shutos, Latin cutis. 

I have never been satisfied with any derivation of midwife. Dr. Trench's mede or meed 
is simply absurd. The "Welsh name of this important functionary is 2?y<2- wraig, or JBirth-womm, 
the verb bydu, "to give existence;" and m being the nasal of I, I think it highly probably that mid is 
merely a corruption of byd. You will not fail to observe the identity of wraig with the Latin 
virago, virgo; the form singly is gwraig, "a woman, wife," a&gwr is Latin vir, "a man, husband." 
[May not gwyrdd, then, meaning green, be a bridge between the English word and the Latin viridis, 
verdant? Gwyr is another form, and dd in one language, and n, the nasal of d, in the other, are 
merely terminations, and present no insuperable difficulty.] It is certainly objectionable to com- 
bine a Welsh word with an English one; but even were we to prefer the Greek, maias, poetic form 
of maia, a midwife (genitive, tnaiad-osj, as the root of the English word, we should be in the 
same predicament. 

I shall conclude for the present by launching a conjecture at the explanation of "Calen o custure 
me,' ' which Pistol addresses to his prisoner, (Henry V., Act iv. scene 4.) Ithasbeen longsupposed that 
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these •words were Celtic. Boswell says they are "Welsh, and mean ' ' little girl of my heart, for ever and 
ever;" but how he made out more than the two first words, I cannot conjecture. Mr. Lover, in his 
Iritk Ballad/, reads them : "Cailin og astor," or " Young girl, my treasure," throwing " me" over- 
board, which is, however, totally impossible to be correct, as it appears in all the editions, and, in ancient 
music to these words, me is sung with a semibreve. if any years ago, I think in 1 848, 1 read these words 
— 'f Cailin og (old Irish oej as truaigh me !" or " Young girl, I am miserable;" or ""Woe is me, young 
maid!" a suitable burden for a love-song. I asked Mr. Eugene Curry was there any grammatical 
objection to this reading, and he assured me there was not; and I now submit it to your readers, merely 
adding that "as trua me," the pronunciation of my reading, and "mture me," the text, might easily 
be confounded in speaking or singing: " as truagh me" is still a common interjection in Irish, and 
Wirrastrue is correctly interpreted Mhuire as truagh, or "0! Mary (the Virgin), for pity's sake." 
Whether Shakspeare understood this burden (sung by some of the Irish in the English service) 
or not, it is equally comical) as addressed by Pistol to a Frenchman ; but I rather think he was not 
a man to use mere gibberish, and that, therefore, he had heard it translated, but may not have 
written it down quite accurately, as it is not likely his informer could do so himself. There are, to 
this day, in Ireland many, even gentlemen, who can speak the native language fluently, but could 
scarcely write a word of it correctly. 

Wm. DBENitur. 

Dublin, June, 1859. 



